PLUCKING    THE    PLUMS
Carnegie's tutor in this rarified circle was Leila Ad-
dison, the daughter of a physician and whose mother had
the distinction of having been tutored by Carlyle. Leila
Addison had been educated in Europe and spoke French,
Italian and Spanish as flawlessly as English. She was
drawn to the bumptious little Scotchman and concerned
herself with improving his manners and literary tastes.
She opened for him many new English classics.
The acquaintance was ripening fast when the drums
of the Civil "War rolled. Enthusiastic as he was in the
cause of the North, young Carnegie was stirred by no
urge to join the colors. However, while the boys in blue
were gathering on every village green and in every city
square, he received a summons to Washington from his
old boss, Scott. The latter had been made Assistant Sec-
retary of War in charge of transportation. He wanted
Carnegie to help him organize a force of repair men and
telegraphers.
The young man found Washington a bedlam. His first
job was to repair a cut in the railway line between Bal-
timore and Annapolis Junction. Releasing some tele-
graph wires which had been staked to the ground, Car*
negie received an ugly gash in the cheek. He always
claimed that he was one of the first casualties in the war.
Carnegie was at Alexandria, Va., when the disastrous
first battle of Bull Run was fought. It was his first taste
of actual war. Men wounded and in panic streamed
through Alexandria. Carnegie helped to load the
wounded into hastily improvised hospital trains. The
scenes he witnessed made an indelible impression, im-
planted in him a positive horror of war and, in later
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